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body was covered before glazing with a 
coating of clay which contracted and crack- 
led, breaking the glaze with it. This 
might be steatite, as in the so-called soft- 
paste pieces or some other material. If the 
glaze alone is crackled, it is because this 
covering contracted more, was softer be- 
cause it contained more lead or was mixed 
with the "white pebbles" which Pere 
d'Entrecolles described in his "lettres 
curieuses et edifiantes," probably the rock 
of San-pao p'eng of which the Tao-lu 
speaks. In the pieces we are describing 
the cracks have been stained by age and 



tions of French design to the sum of our 
household furnishings. At the present, 
when recent events have resulted in a 
greatly increased interest in French decora- 
tive art, this fact attains additional impor- 
tance. Especially is this true when we 
consider that in the evolution of this typical 
product of eighteenth-century France, we 
have epitomized a large part of the stylistic 
development of the century. In tracing 
the history and development of the console, 
we are tracing to a great extent the history 
of the styles in which it is found. 

In the Hoentschel Collection of French 




are in many cases an intentional crackle, 
sometimes intentionally stained. The effect 
of the blue design over this regularly 
crackled ground is very beautiful. 

Another fact which lends this ware addi- 
tional interest is that the Tao-lu says that 
crackled ware was a specialty of certain 
potters during the Southern Sung period 
and that they added blue decorations. 
The description of the pieces they made 
seems to apply very directly to the wares 
discussed; though these do not appear to 
be of this early date, they must be closely 
related and later outcomes of the Sung 
wares. S. C. B. R. 

CONSOLE TABLES 

1 HE console table, or console, as it is 
generally called, is unquestionably, in its 
developed form, one of the direct contribu- 



seventeenth- and eighteenth-century decor- 
ative art, 1 given to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art by the late J. Pierpont Morgan 
in 1907, are numerous examples of the con- 
sole, a few of which will illustrate very well 
the sequence of its forms. 

When, in the later half of the seventeenth 
century, tables began to be set against the 
wall, the necessity for a "four square" 
design of those so used ceased to exist, 
and the table top began to be thought of 
more as a shelf supported from the floor. 
This is the basic idea of the console, which, 
as the name implies, is in its essentials a 
wall bracket. The console proper, how- 
ever, does not appear to have developed 
until the very end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is not until the tendency to a 
lighter and more graceful style, evident in 

x On exhibition on the second floor of the 
Pierpont Morgan Wing. 
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the last period of Louis XIV, is well estab- 
lished, that the legs of the side table dis- 
appear and the true bracket construction is 
used. 

About this time the S scroll was coming 
increasingly into favor as a motif for the 
supporting members in furniture design. 
Its employment in the support of the side 
table gave the expression of outward and 
upward support desired, together with a 
feeling of life and movement that appealed 
to the taste of the times. As the type 
develops, this reversed curve grows more 
and more pronounced, the connecting 
stretchers at the same time being con- 
tracted, until in the smaller examples, dat- 
ing from the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the legs are not even extended to 
the floor, but converge in a cartouche or 
coquille motif applied directly to the wall. 
At this stage the maximum of lightness and 
elegance is attained, but the console has 
become in reality not a table so much as an 
enlarged wall bracket with a design that 
tends to look structurally weak. 

The revival of severity of line that set 
in during the last years of the reign of 
Louis XV is reflected very clearly in the 
changed design of the console. The return 
to a rectangular basis of design brings into 
vogue the straight, fluted leg. This, 
applied to the console, deprives it of its 
bracket support and necessitates the addi- 
tion of the two formerly discarded legs to 
obtain an aesthetic stability. While we 
have on this account a devolution to the 
side table, the bracket method of support is 
still found in connection with the use of 
more or less classic architectural scroll 
forms. 

This brief outline of the development of 
the console can best be completed by de- 
scribing a few definite examples from the 
Hoentschel Collection, illustrations of which 
accompany this article. 

The immediate ancestor of the console 
is exemplified in fig. i with its elaborate 
openwork apron omitted on the back where 
it abutted the wall. 1 The heavy scroll 
cross stretcher and pedestal leg with its 
rather overloaded ornament, are typical 
of the middle period of Louis XIV. It 

1 Acc. No. 07.225.185. 



should be noted here that the console, as 
in this example, was invariably gilded until 
well into the second half of the eighteenth 
century, when paint began to be used, 
generally in delicate grays or greens, to 




fig. 2 

conform to the tinting of the wall paneling. 
Improved methods of manufacture, in- 
troduced in 1688, resulted in cheaper and 
better sheet glass. In the form of mirrors, 
this glass speedily influenced the treatment 
of wall surfaces, appearing not only on the 




fig. 3 

chimney breast, but also taking the place 
of wall panels. Beneath these wall mirrors, 
which reached to the dado line, was the 
natural place for a console, for an object 
of art placed on it would thus be seen on all 
sides. 

This accounts in part for the number and 
variety of the consoles remaining from the 
last years of the seventeenth and the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. The three 
examples from the Hoentschel Collection 
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listed below 1 belong approximately to this 
period; the last two dating in all probability 
from the first twenty years of the eighteenth 
century, the first being a little earlier. The 




fig. 4 

designs of the other two are substantially 
the same as the one 2 illustrated herewith 
(fig. 2). The satyr mask, with its coquille 
backing, is the usual form of knee orna- 




fig. 5 

ment, being used also in a somewhat less 
grotesque form as the central motif of the 
aprons, though in this case replaced by a 
pierced and decorated coquille. These 
mascarons were, of course, used as a favor- 
ite decorative motif all through the last 

Wcc. Nos. 07.225.186, 07.225.188, and 
07.225.10. 

2 Ace. No. 07.225.10. 



half of the seventeenth century. In the 
designs of Daniel Marot they appear again 
and again, being used especially to em- 
phasize a central axis. In this respect they 
are particularly useful in the design of a 
console where the necessity for a strong 
central motif to hold the design together is 
very evident. 

The change in the expression given to the 
masks is an interesting index of the change 
in the tone of society, and consequently in 
the decorative arts, which took place with 
the coming of the Regency. The severe, 
grotesque, and somewhat repellent type is 
followed by the smiling and playful fancies 
that appear in these examples. This 
change is also evident by its lighter and 
more vivacious lines, and by the cupid's 
bow profile of the table top. 

Though the seeds of the rocaille are 
plainly visible in this example, it is not 
until we see the introduction of asymmetric 
design that we can consider our console to 
be typical of the Louis XV period. This 
element of asymmetry is rather timidly 
brought into the ornamentation of the 
stretcher of the console 1 shown in fig. 3. 
The underlying principle in such design is 
that of a balance of motion as distinct from 
the balance of mass given by symmetrical 
composition. A successful design in this 
manner requires the utmost skill and deli- 
cacy of treatment and little deserves the 
rather undiscriminating abuse that has 
been heaped on the style by unsympathetic 
critics. The genius of the French furniture 
makers, drilled for half a century in the 
classical manner of Le Brun, never allowed 
them to go so far afield as their Italian and 
German contemporaries, and it should be 
remembered that the published designs of 
Meissonnier and the Cuvillies were not 
intended for literal reproduction, but as 
somewhat fantastic exercises and stimuli 
for the craftsman. 

The example referred to above has an- 
other element which indicates its later date. 
This is the continuous curve of the leg. 
In the early eighteenth-century specimens, 
the curve is formed generally by two op- 
posed scrolls, one of which forms the knee. 
The opposed movement at the point of 

1 Acc. No. 07.225.187. 
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junction thus gives the necessary "kick" 
to stabilize the movement of the whole. A 
reminiscence of this is left in this example 
in the small scroll that appears on the inner 
face at the point of contraflexure. This 
vestige was evidently felt to be necessary 
to the design, as it occurs again in fig. 5, 
which is a still later example. 1 Here it is 
reinforced by a garland which helps to 
break what might otherwise seem a very 
flabby curve. This console is an example 
of the wall-bracket form referred to at the 
beginning of this article, and marks the 
culmination of the Louis XV rococo, 
though by no means an extreme. The 
type of cartouche seen here, winged, ga- 
drooned, and writhing, may be found in a 
book of engraved designs published about 
the middle of the century by Francois de 
Cuvillies. 

Following the lead of the architects and 
under the patronage of Madame de Pom- 
padour, the designers of furniture took up 
the revived classic manner. Figs. 4, 6, 
and 7 show three distinct versions of the 
console tables under the new regime. Of 
these, the last two are evidently the latest, 
and presage the dry formalism so character- 
istic of the so-called Empire style. The 
first 2 is a very good example of the type in 
vogue during the reign of Louis XVI. The 
basic idea of the design is a classic order, 
the entablature forming the box of the 
table, its frieze being decorated with a 
charming naturalistic rinceau. The motif 
of the stretcher ornament is a bird mourn- 
ing over its dead mate. This is an interest- 
ing example of the largely superficial and 
affected interest in nature and the simple 
life which became the fashionable pose in 
the second half of the century. This fash- 
ion in leading to the neglect of court cere- 
monial is said to have been one of the 
factors that reacted to the discredit of 
royalty and hastened the coming of the 
Revolution. 

Fig. 6 marks the return to what was con- 
sidered pure classicism, with its severe 
moldings and architectural consoles. 3 The 
lion's foot termination of the consoles and 

1 Acc. No. 07.225.200. 

2 Ace. No. 07.225.180. 

3 Ace. No. 07.225.183. 
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the use of the "roi-soleil" motif recall, 
however, the Louis XIV manner. The 
design of fig. 7 1 was evidently inspired by 
the arrangement of the volutes on a Corin- 
thian capital. The use of the lion's foot 




fig, 6 

again echoes the work of Andre Charles 
Boulle, but is more probably inspired by 
the designs of Piranesi, which often recall 
in feeling the work of the late seventeenth 
century. The radiant fleur-de-lis forming 
the center of the rinceau decorating the top 
may possibly indicate a former royal 
possession, but this is purely conjectural. 




fig. 7 



A very unusual example of wall bracket 
design 2 is given by fig. 8. The top is 
supported by a radiating arrangement of 
formalized grape vines springing from a 
sheaf of leaves arranged in socket form. 
From the unusual treatment of this sup- 
port, possibly inspired by contemporary 

1 Acc. No. 07.225.479. 

2 Ace. No. 07.225.179. 
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metalwork, it was probably meant to be 
placed at a higher level than the usual 
height of the console. Champeaux 1 attri- 
butes it to the first years of the reign of 
Louis XVI. 

With the coming of the Empire style the 
development of the console as such comes 
to an end, the so-called console of the 
Empire style being in reality a side table. 
In fact, the console table is really a logical 
product of the French rococo and of no 
other style, and perhaps exemplifies that 
style better than any other one class of 
furniture. Viewed in this light, they are 
of great importance to the student of de- 
sign who wishes to get as near as possible 
to the methods of the designers of the golden 




fig. 8 

age of decoration. To this end the above 
examples from the Hoentschel Collection, 
beside many others not mentioned, should 
be of great service. 

M. R. R. 

TWO EARLY CHRISTIAN 

IVORIES OF 

THE ASCENSION 

IN the Pierpont Morgan Collection are 
two fragments of carved ivory. The same 
composition, representing the Ascension of 
Christ, appears on both fragments. The 
larger 2 of the two is reproduced herewith. 
These carvings are not beautiful; on the 
contrary, the technique is crude and the 
design of little artistic interest. But as 

1 A. de Champeaux. Portefeuille des Arts 
Decoratifs, pi. 782. 

2 Ace. No. 17.190.46. Size, 8| in. in height 
by 5 in. wide. The smaller fragment, Ace. 
No. 17.190.48, size, 4! in. in height by 4 in. wide, 
is badly mutilated; only the mandorla with 
Christ enthroned, and one of the supporting 
angels remain. 



documents for the study of Christian icon- 
ography they have considerable impor- 
tance. 

The origin and development of one of the 
principal themes of Christian art, the 
Ascension, has lately been studied by Ernest 
T. Dewald, whose valuable paper on the 
iconography of the Ascension will be found 
in the American Journal of Archaeology, 
191 5, vol. XIX, p. 277 ff. The types for this 
scene were evolved at an early date. One, 
the Hellenistic, originating during the late 
days of Graeco-Roman art, is realistic and 
literal; the other, the Oriental type, formed 
in the Christian East, is mystic and ab- 
stract. 

In the Hellenistic type, the beardless 
Saviour grasping the hand of God, which 
emerges from a cloud, steps from a moun- 
tain into Heaven. The disciples are repre- 
sented below in various attitudes of fear 
and prayer. 

There are several variations of the Orien- 
tal type. The Syrian type is illustrated in 
the manuscript of the Gospel written by 
the Monk Rabula in 586 A. D. Christ, 
bearded and nimbed, stands in a mandorla, 
which is supported by two angels. He 
holds a scroll in His left hand and blesses 
with His right. On either side of the man- 
dorla, an angel offers a crown to the 
Saviour. Below the mandorla are two 
whirling wheels and four wings covered 
with eyes. Heads of animals symbolizing 
the Four Evangelists project from the 
wings. Standing under a hand, which 
also issues from the wings, is the Virgin 
in the orant attitude. An angel stands on 
either side of the Virgin, addressing a group 
of six disciples who gaze upward and ges- 
ticulate. The sun and moon appear in the 
upper corners of the composition. 

The Syrian type underwent some modi- 
fications in Palestine. The type current 
in the Holy Land is exemplified on several 
of the phials now in the treasury of the 
Monza Cathedral, which are known to 
have been made in Palestine at the close of 
the sixth century as souvenirs for pilgrims. 
The following description of the Palestinian 
type is quoted from Dewald: "Christ is 
nimbed, generally bearded, and enthroned 
in a mandorla supported by two or four 
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